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INTRODUCTION 


The  year  1931  marks  the  centennial  of  la  Bart6k*s 
birth.  The  musical  world  has  been  celebrating  this  event 
with  a  proliferation  of  activity  by  scholars  and  performers 
alike ,  honoring  the  unique  contribution  of  Bart6k  to  20th 
century  music. 

It  seemed  most  fitting  that  I ,  as  a  Master  of  Music  can 
didate  in  piano  performance,  should  include  a  Bart6k  work 
in  my  recital  program,  and  attempt  in  my  music  research  pro¬ 
ject  to  arrive  at  a  deeper  understanding  of  his  musical  craf 

My  choice  of  Out  of  Doors  was  prompted  by  several  con¬ 
siderations!  it  belongs  to  BartSk's  most  mature  period  of 
writing  for  solo  piano;  its  format,  5  descriptively  titled 
pieces,  makes  it  perhaps  more  easily  accessible  to  the  lis¬ 
tener;  certainly  it  is  more  utilitarian  than  the  Sonata, 
both  to  the  teacher,  and  to  the  performer  who  can  choose  to 
play  either  some  combination  of  the  pieces  or  all  of  the 
cycle;  and,  finally,  virtually  no  research  has  centered  on 
this  particular  composition. 

The  main  body  of  the  paper  will  center  on  a  musical 
analysis  of  each  of  the  5  pieces.  An  initial  overview  of 
Bartok’s  piano  music  which  led  to  the  mature  works  of  1926 
will  be  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  cycle  as  a  whole. 

The  analyses  will  then  be  presented.  Some  aspects  regarding 
performance  will  be  offered  prior  to  the  concluding  comments 
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CHAPTER  I 


AN  OVERVIEW  OF  BARt6k'S  PIANO  COMPOSITIONS 

B^la  Bart6k  (1881-1945)  is  unique  among  the  major  com¬ 
posers  of  the  20th  century  for  the  central  and  substantial 
role  that  solo  piano  works  occupy  in  his  compositional  out¬ 
put.  Indeed,  the  piano  served  for  Bartok  as  a  kind  of  prov¬ 
ing  ground  for  compositional  procedures  which  he  would  sub¬ 
sequently  incorporate  into  other  genres.  Out  of  Doors ,  along 
with  several  other  works  composed  in  1926,  marks  the  culmin¬ 
ation  of  his  oeuvre  for  solo  piano  which  began  in  1890. 

Bartok' s  earliest  compositions  were  conventional  polkas 
and  waltzes.  His  first  public  recital,  in  1892,  included 
one  of  his  own  compositions,  "The  Flow  of  the  Danube".  The 
piano  compositions  that  he  wrote  during  his  student  years 
at  the  Budapest  Academy  were  later  repudiated  by  Bartok,  al¬ 
though  he  was  unable  to  withdraw  the  Four  Piano  Pieces  (1903) 
and  a  transcription  of  the  funeral  march  from  his  Kossuth 
Symphony,  which  had  already  been  published.  The  Rhapsody 
Op.  1  (1904),  Lisztian  in  its  sweeping  romanticism,  was  his 
last  piano  composition  before  the  folk  music  investigations 
which  began  in  190.5  and  so  radically  altered  his  approach  to 
composition. 

As  will  be  noted  in  the  enumeration  of  the  works  to 
follow,  Bartok  uses  the  folk  material  in  several  different 
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ways,  ranging  from  the  simplest  (that  of  direct  quotation 
as  found  in  the  transcriptions)  to  the  most  abstract  (that  of 
assimilation  in  which  the  rhythmic  and  melodic  elements  and 
the  harmonies  derived  therefrom  have  been  distilled  into  a 
personal  musical  language).  In  between  these  2  categories 
are  the  motto  phase,  in  which  the  quotation  serves  merely  as 
the  starting  point  for  a  more  elaborate  composition,  and  the 
imitative  phase,  in  which  an  invented  folk-like  melody  becomes 
the  basis  of  the  composition. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these  phases  did  not  un¬ 
fold  in  a  strictly  linear  development.  Allegro  barbaro ,  al¬ 
though  composed  in  1911 »  clearly  exemplifies  the  assimilative 
phase  of  the  mature  works  of  1926.  However,  the  2nd  and  3rd 
of  the  Three  Rondos,  although  written  in  1927,  are  examples 
of  the  motto  phase. 

In  his  earliest  use  of  folk  material,  the  Three  Popular 
Hungarian  Songs  (1907),  Bartok  devises  a  harmonic  scheme  out 
of  the  modal  and  pentatonic  elements  of  the  melodies  them¬ 
selves.  The  Fourteen  Bagatelles  Op.  6  (c.  1908)  are  experi¬ 
ments  with  various  contemporary  compositional  precedures:  he 
explores  the  tritone  relationship  and  the  shrinkage  and  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  fifth,  he  makes  free  use  of  chromatic  tones 
outside  the  conventional  diatonic  scales,  he  employs  bi tonal¬ 
ity,  chords  built  in  fourths,  consecutive  augmented  triads, 
various  modes,  and  ostinato  patterns. 

For  Children  (1908-1909)  is  a  collection  of  85  Hungarian 
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and  Slovakian  folksongs  which  perfectly  exemplifies  the  first 
( transcription)  phase  in  Bartok' s  use  of  folk  materials  the 
creation  of  a  frame  into  which  is  fitted  (in  BartSk* s  own 
words )  "the  main  thing,  the  peasant  melody,  like  fixing  a 
precious  jewel  into  its  setting* " "  While  the  Two  Elegies 
(1903-1909)  look  back  to  the  virtuosity  and  romantic  flavor 
of  the  Rhapsody  Op.  1,  both  the  Ten  Easy  Piano  Pieces  (1908) 
and  the  Seven  Sketches  Op.  9b  (1908-1910)  illustrate  Bartok* s 
masterful  harmonization  of  the  folk  material  which  paved  the 
way  for  his  first  great  masterpiece,  the  opera  Bluebeard ' s 
Castle  (1911). 

Also  belonging  to  this  same  period  are  the  Three  Bur¬ 
lesques  Op.  8c  (1908-1911)#  which  share  the  element  of  repre¬ 
sentation  with  Out  of  Doors ;  the  Two  Romanian  Dances  Op.  8a 
(1910)#  representative  of  the  invention  phase  in  the  use  of 
folk  material;  and  the  Pour  Dirges  Op.  9a  (1910),  which 
presage  the  funereal  slow  movements  found  in  later  Bartok 
works . 

The  year  1911  and  the  appearance  of  Allegro  barbaro 
marks  Bartok 's  "coming  of  age.'^  Here  is  the  final  phase 
in  the  composer's  use  of  folk  material  in  which  the  elements 
have  been  totally  assimilated.  In  its  economical  means,  its 
clarity  of  texture  and  compact  organization,  and  its  elements 
of  percussiveness  (the  piano's  uniquely  expressive  quality, 

1  Jozsef  Ujfalussy,  Bela  Bartok,  transl.  Ruth  Pataki  ( Buda¬ 
pest  s  Corvina  Press,  1971)#  p. 

2  Halsey  Stevens,  The  Life  and  Music  of  Bela  Bartok,  rev. 
ed.  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  196^77  P*  120. 
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as  Bartok  saw  it)9^  this  composition  forecasts  much  one  finds 
fifteen  years  later  in  the  Sonata  and  Out  of  Doors . 

The  First  Term  at  the  Piano  (1913)  includes  a  number  of 
folksong  settings.  The  Suite  Op.  14  (1916)  consists  of  4 
varied  movements  and  is  noteworty  for  its  many  whole-tone 
passages.  One  of  Bartok' s  most  popular  works  for  piano* 
Romanian  Folk  Dances  (1915)?  is  derived  from  modal  fiddle 
tunes.  Elements  of  primitive  drone  instruments  figure  impor¬ 
tantly  in  the  Sonatina  (1915)*  while  the  two  series  of  Romanian 
Christmas  Carols  (1915)  are  noteworthy  for  their  rhythmic 
plasticity,  with  frequently  varying  metrical  units  suggestive 
of  Romanian  speech  patterns.  The  Fifteen  Hungarian  Peasant 
Songs  (1914-1918)  and  the  Three  Hungarian  Folk  Songs  (composed 
in  1914-1917  but  published  in  1942  in  Homage  to  Paderewski ) , 
mark  the  end  of  the  transcription  phase  in  Bartok' s  use  of 
folk  material. 

In  Fight  Improvisations  on  Hungarian  Peasant  Songs  Op.  20 
(1920)  and  Three  Rondos  on  Folk  Tunes  (I9l6j  1927)  the  ori¬ 
ginal  folksong  becomes  the  basis  of  a  more  extensive  composi¬ 
tion,  the  so-called  "motto"  phase  in  the  utilization  of  folk 
material.  The  Three  Studies  Op.  18  (1918)  are  tonally  ad- 


3  ,In  answer  to  a  questionnaire  about  the  "piano"  problem 
Bartok  writes,  "It  seems  to  me  that  its  inherent  nature  becomes 
really  expressive  only  by  means  of  the  present  tendency  to 
use  the  piano  as  a  percussion  instrument."  B6la  BartSk  Essays , 
ed.  Benjamin  Sucholff  (New  York*  St.  Martin's  Press,  1975T, 
p.  288. 
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vanced  works  approaching  dodecaphony .  Bartok  uses  retrograde 
and  inversion  techniques  in  these  contrapuntal  compositions, 
as  well  as  a  very  free  treatment  of  the  rhythmic  elements. 

The  piano  works  of  1926  emerged  out  of  very  practical 
considerations j  Bartik  was  concertizing  extensively  at  that 
period  and  needed  new  material  for  his  recital  programs.  In 
a  great  burst  of  creativity  he  poured  forth  his  Sonata,  Out 
of  Doors,  Nine  Little  Piano  Pieces ,  and  the  First  Piano  Con¬ 
certo,  as  well  as  the  beginnings  of  Mikrokosmoa ,  a  celebrated 
and  exhaustive  compendium  of  compositional  techniques,  completed 
by  Bartok  in  1939* 


4  Bartok  did  not  espouse  the  serial  system  of  Schonberg 
and  the  Viennese  School.  Karpati  sees  Bart6k*s  free  use  of 
all  12  tones  as  deriving  from  polymodal  chromaticism,  while 
Lendvai  suggests  it  developed  out  of  the  distance  principle 
of  the  equal  division  of  the  octave  (into  semitones,  minor 
3rds  and  augmented  4ths). 


CHAPTER  II 


OUT  OF  DOORS  AS  A  WHOLE 

Out  of  Doors  was  originally  published  in  2  volumes,  the 
first  including  "With  Drums  and  Pipes",  "Barcarolla"  and  ^Mus¬ 
ettes",  and  the  second  comprising  "The  Nighx's  Music"  and  "The 
Chase".  Such  a  division  produces  two  units  that  can  well  be 
justified  as  such,  the  first  roughly  corresponding  to  the  tradi¬ 
tional  fast- slow-fast  of  the  classical  sonata  format,  and  the 
second  comprising  the  slow-fast  pairing  of  movements  which 
Bart^k  adopted  from  Liszt  and  the  Hungarian  czardas.  We  know 
from  Bart6k*s  correspondence  that  he  did  not  necessarily  al¬ 
ways  perform  the  suite  in  its  entirety. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  however,  the  cycle  embodies  Bartok’s 
mastery  of  overall  balance  and  proportion  in  the  content  and 
arrangement  of  the  5  pieces.  The  outer  numbers  are  character¬ 
ized  chiefly  by  the  tremendous  energy  of  their  driving  rhythms, 
with  "The  Chase"  appropriately  the  more  intense  and  climactic 
as  befits  the  concluding  number.  The  central  "Musettes",  a 
more  moderate  piece,  is  framed  by  the  2  slower  movements*  The 
whole  can  thus  be  schematized  by  ABCBA,  a  symmetrical  pattern 
that  appealed  to  Bartok. 

Bar to k p  s  work  on  Out  of  Doors  was  preceded  by  his  editing 
of  a  volume  of  Scarlatti  Sonatas  and  18  pieces  by  Francois  Cou¬ 
perin.  Stevens  writes,  "It  is  impossible  not  to  believe  that 
the  Out  of  Doors  suite  was  stimulated  by  this  work,  especially 
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by  the  example  of  Couperin  le  Grand. This  French  clavcenist 
composed  4  volumes  of  suites  (  Ordres  ),  consisting  of  from 
3-23  pieces  *  and  including  dance  forms  as  well  as  rondeaux, 
and  titled  pieces  descriptive  of  nature  or  some  person.  The 
Baroque  suite  as  evolved  by  Froberger  and  the  Germans,  on  the 
other  hand,  hardened  into  a  specific  ordering  of  dances,  unified 
by  key. 

The  argument  could  well  be  advanced  that  Out  of  Doors 
has  perhaps  more  in  common  with  collections  of  descriptively- 
titled  character  pieces  from  19th  century  piano  repertoire 
(such  as  Schumann's  Fantasiestucke  Op.  12,  and  Waldszenen  Op.  82) 
than  with  the  Baroque  suite.  Certainly  the  character  of  Bartok's 
cycle,  strengthened  by  descriptive  titles,  makes  it  clear  that 
Out  of  Doors  represents  a  category  of  his  work  in  which  the 
music  serves,  in  the  most  refined  way,  a  metaphorical  end... 
the  evocation  of  nature . 


5  Halsey  Stevens,  The  Life  and  Music  of  Bela  bartok,  p.  134. 


CHAPTER  III 


ANALYSES  OF  THE  PIECES 


"WITH  DRUMS  AND  PIPES" 

"With  Drums  and  Pipes",  as  the  title  suggests,  comprises 
two  elements .  First  and  foremost  is  the  incisive  heat  of  the 
drums,  most  characteristically  represented  by  the  intervals 
of  a  2nd  in  alternating  hands  (Example  i). 

Ex®  1 ,  With  Drums  and  Pipes,  p.  4,  mm.  3~5- 


Out  of  the  percussive  opening  drumbeats  a  simple  melody 
emerges.  It  is  narrow  in  range,  and  winds  around  a  single  note, 
E,  thus  establishing  it  as  the  tonic  (Example  2). 

Ex.  2.  Ibid.,  p.  3,  mm.  5~12. 


Such  so-called  "primitive**  melodies  were  cultivated  by 
composers  like  Bartok  and  Stravinsky  who  drew  on  the  strength 
and  vigor  of  folksong  to  infuse  their  music  with  a  new  vitality. 
Bartok* s  earlier  Allegro  b  arbaro  begins  with  a  similar  type  of 
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melody  (Example  3). 


Both  melodies  conform  to  the  type  Bartok  noted  in  his 

North  African  researches,  i#  e.  narrow  in  range  and  winding 

/ 

around  a  single  note. °  Also  indicative  of  Arabian  influence 
is  the  characteristic  percussive  accompaniment*:'6 7 

Interestingly,  Bartok  is  able  to  suggest  the  drum  not 
only  through  the  percussive  rhythmic  figure,  but  by  textural 
means  as  well,  in  his  use  of  2nds  and  their  derivative  ?ths 
and  9ths.  Bart6k  is  known  to  have  had  an  ear  incredible  in 
its  capacity  to  pick  up  subtleties  in  pitch.  The  sound  of 
the  drum,  so  much  undifferentiated  percussive  noise  to  most, 
translated  to  the  piano  by  Bartok,  takes  on  many  different 
sounds  (Example  4). 

Ex.  4.  With  Drums  and  Pipes,  mm.  39,  68,  90. 


Used  to  punctuate  the  melodic  line,  these  tone  clusters 
furnish  varied  representations  of  the  drums*  sounds.  Furthe 
in  a  masterly  economy  of  means  (which  becomes  more  and  more 
evident  in  his  mature  works),  Bartok  incorporates  these  same 


6  B^la  Bartok  Essays  *  p.  3?4. 

7  Ibid. ,  p.  l6l . 
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intervals  into  a  melodic  counterpoint  where  they  are  heard, 
not  harmonically,  but  as  individual  ‘notes'  in  the  linear 
figuration  (Example  5)* 

Ex.  5.  With  Drums  and  Pipes,  p.  4,  mm.  12-15. 


Here  is  a  new  kind  of  linear  writing.  The  contrapuntal 
techniques  which  Bartok  studied  in  the  works  of  Bach  and  Beetho¬ 
ven  featured  2,  3,  4,  and  even  5  independent  lines.  Now  single 
lines  have  been  replaced  by  composite  strands,  each  comprising 
several  lines^ in  counterpoint  with  one  another.  The  gross 
effect  is  still  one  of  2  lines  in  counterpoint,  but  the  increased 
complexity  of  each  line  thickens  the  texture  and  enriches  the 
harmonic  implications. 

The  second  element,  the  representation  of  the  pipe^  makes 
its  appearance  at  bar  42  (Example  6). 


octaves.  The  melody  is  modal,  deriving  from  the  old  scalar 
patterns  Bartok  discovered  during  his  researches.  He  did  not, 
however,  simply  replicate  the  old  Church  modes  (Dorian,  Phrygi¬ 
an,  Lydian,  and  so  on)^  as  we  know  them.  He  is  well-known 
for  his  manufacture  of  the  'Bartok  scale',  a  Lydian  mode  with 
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a  flattened  7th.  This  tune  of  the  pipes,  while  basically 
a  Dorian  mode,  contains  within  it  both  flattened  5th  and  2nd, 
which  lend  it  a  unique  air.  The  dotted  rhythmic  figuration 
{  J  )  so  characteristic  of  Bartok,  derives  from  Hungarian 
folk  music. 


The  song  of  the  pipes  is  further  developed  in  the  con¬ 
trapuntal  section  which  follows  (Example  7). 

Ex.  7.  Ibid.,  p.  5,  mm.  6-12. 


J'  i  hi 

TW, 

t  m* 

jimj 

PJ 

i  { 

i 

a  1= 

Here , 

against  the  p 

reviously 

heard  winding  pattern,  the  left- 

— - 

hand  sequential  figure  expands  to  include  the  interval  of  a 
4th,  another  manifestation  of  Hungarian  melody,  deriving  from 
ancient  pentatonic  formations. 

(Even  more  exciting  to  BartSk  than  his  utilization  of  the 
Church  modes  was  his  discovery  of  the  much  older  pentatonic 
formations.  These  are  5-note  scales  without  semitones,  most 
easily  represented  as  the  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  5th  and  6th  degrees 
of  a  major  scale.  From  these  notes  progressions  of  4ths  are 
easily  derived,  and  thus  commonly  find  their  way  into  melodic 
structures  [Figure  ij  ). 
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Following  the  brief  song  of  the  pipes  and  its  contrapuntal 
development,  the  rhythmic  beat  of  the  drums  returns,  and  the 
climax  is  built  with  a  combination  of  stringendo,  crescendo 
and  masterful  rhythmic  manipulations  (Example  8). 

Ex.  8.  Ibid.,  p.  7.  mm*  1-15* 


A-jyr£I.-yri 

A  0  -  ' 

-  -  V  - 

I 

a- . . 

75T 

%•  _ 

&  . 

At  the  beginning  of  this  build  to  the  climax  Bartok  has 
returned  to  the  same  note  clusters  he  used  in  the  left  hand  at 
the  beginning,  while  the  right  hand  has  been  thickened  to  2 
major  seconds  piled  on  one  another  (m.  1  above)*  For  4  bars 
these  clusters  alternate,  as  hands  on  the  drums,  first  right 
hand,  then  left  hand  on  the  down-beats.  Then  Bartok  intro - 


) 
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duces  another  meter,  3/8,  which  he  alternates  first  with  5/8, 
then  with  3/4,  in  an  example  of  his  use  of  additive  rhythm. 
Next  he  combines  the  device  of  shifting  meters  (3/8,  2/4) 
with  octave  leaps  in  the  placement  of  the  right-hand  2nds 
which  are  retrograde  inversions  of  the  left-hand  patterns 
(mm.  9-16  of  previous  example). 

The  resultant  frenzy  might  well  emulate  that  of  the  prim¬ 
itive  exorcism  ceremonies  that  Bartok  witnessed  in  Cairo: 

Indeed,  the  performance  sometimes  reached 
such  frenzied  heights,  accompanied  by  a 
clamour  of  drumming  and  howling — by  no 
means  intended  for  the  small  room  that  we 
occupied ! --that  some  of  the  audience,  es¬ 
pecially  members  of  other  sections  at¬ 
tracted  there  by  the  spectacle,  had  to 
cover  their  ears.... The  loud  noise  must 
be  excused i  after  all  we  are  not  deal¬ 
ing  here  with  a  serenade  but  with  an  ex¬ 
orcism:  the  passive  participants-- the 

possessed- — have  to  be  driven  into  a  state 
of  ecstasy  in  order  to  be  restored  to 
health.  8 

The  coda,  perhaps,  suggests  the  ceremony's  power:  it  is 
a  reference  to  the  previous  strain  of  the  pipes,  now  more 
strongly  deliberate  and  conclusive  in  tone. 


8  Ibid. ,  p.  39. 
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;,BARCAROLLA" 

The  "Barcarolla" ,  like  its  predecessors  in  the  repertoire 
(Chopin's  " Barcarolle" ,  or  some  of  Mendelssohn* s  "Venetian 
Boat  Songs"),  sets  up  a  swaying  rhythmical  figure  to  suggest 
the  motion  of  water,  and  over  it  imposes  a  melody.  Bartok 
adds  a  third  element,  single  staccato  sixteenth  notes,  which 
appear  sporadically  (and  usually  at  the  interval  of  a  semitone) 
under  the  sustained  melody.  These  seemingly  random  interpola¬ 
tions  might  conceivably  represent  the  lapping  of  water  against 
some  object. 

In  making  an  analysis  of  the  •* seemingly  random'8  placement 
of  the  staccato  sixteenth  notes,  one  is  struck  by  the  attention 
to  balance  for  which  Bartok  is  so  well-known.  The  accompanying 
figure  and  sixteenth  notes  (x)  are  schematized  in  Figure  2. 


<fn 


Figure  2 


in  relation  to  the  eighth  note  figurations 


Here  is  a  perfectly  symmetrical  ordering  of  the  staccato  notes 

While  the  net 

effect,  because  of  the  shifting  meters,  is  one  of  freedom  and 
plasticity,  the  underlying  form  is  under  remarkably  tight  con¬ 


trol  • 

The  most  unique  feature  of  the  composition,  however,  is 
the  undulating  eighth  note  accompanying  figure  which  suggests 
the  waves.  Here  is  no  regularized  9/8  or  12/8  meter,  but  an 
asymmetric  figure  whose  effect  is  both  strange  and  strangely 
natural  (.  Example  9). 
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Ex.  9*  Barcarolla,  p.  9»  mm.  10-19® 


and  both  hands  take  up  the  eighth  note  figure  in  the  most  ex¬ 
tensive  passage  of  strictly  linear  writing  in  the  suite  (Ex¬ 
ample  10). 

Ex.  10.  Ibid.,  pp.  10-11 ,  mm.  18-26,  1-8. 
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It  is  a  somewhat  free  counterpoint  whose  main  device  is 
that  of  imitation  by  inversion.  Pitch  and  volume  rise  to  the 
climax  at  the  clash  of  octaves  (m.  9  of  the  previous  example), 
and  it  is  significant  that  this  point  marks  precisely  the 
Golden  Mean  section  of  the  ” Barcarolla" . 

(Lendvai  has  written  extensively  on  Bartok's  use  of  Golden 
Proportion  as  a  means  of  formal  organization.  Very  simply  put, 
the  golden  mean  is  a  division  of  the  whole  such  that  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  smaller  to  the  larger  portion  is  the  same  as  the 
relation  of  the  larger  portion  to  the  whole.  Such  a  division 
was  proposed  by  the  Chaldeans  as  far  back  as  the  3rd  millenium 
B.  C.,  and  was  taken  up  subsequently  by  the  Greeks,  and  again 
in  the  Renaissance). 

After  this  dividing  point  is  reached  in  the  '‘Barcarolla", 
the  sequential  passage  marked  'calmandosi'  leads  to  a  return 
of  the  fourths  of  the  opening  passage,  and  a  resumption  of  the 
song.  The  overall  form  thus  parallels  the  ABA  scheme  found  so 
frequently  in  the  descriptive  character  pieces  of  19th-century 
piano  literature.  Also  in  keeping  with  19th-century  trends 
is  the  foreshortening  of  the  repetition  of  A. 


"MUSETTES" 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Bartok  uses  the  title  "Mus¬ 
ettes",  and  not  "Musette",  a  familiar  term  in  the  repertoire 
designating  a  dance  air  underlined  with  drone  accompaniment 
that  was  sometimes  included  in  the  old  suites.  The  term  mus¬ 
ette  is  derived  from  ancient  instruments,  one  of  which,  the 
Sherherd*s  Pipe,  was  fitted  with  a  drone.  In  Bartok 8 s  hands, 
however,  we  have  not  a  dance  tune  with  drone  accompaniment, 
but,  rather,  an  extensive  elaboration  of  the  drone  itself. 
Bartok  wrote  an  affectionate  account  of  a  bagpipers’ 

competitive  festival^  which  was  organized  for  his  benefit  in 

9 

Ipolysag  in  November,  1910.  With  typical  scientific  thorough- 

.  .  10 

ness  he  made  a  study  of  the  instrument  and  its  music,  and 
translated  these  experiences  into  a  remarkable  imitation  for 
piano . 

This  imitation,  like  the  bagpipe  music  he  recorded  at 
the  festival^  has  an  improvisatory  quality,  with  sections  of 
material  varied  in  mood  content  and  key  centre  succeeding 
one  another  and  perhaps  recurring  (although  always  in  a  varied 
form).  An  examination  of  the  formal  scheme,  however,  reveals 
what  might  be  expected*  that  Bartok *s  arrangement  of  the 
various  sections  is  far  from  arbitrary. 


9  IMS- 1  p.  254. 
I 0  Ibid . ,  p .  244 . 


.Bar to k  has  used  the  Golden  Mean  proportion  as  his  main 
division  in  "Musettes".  This  point  is  reached  at  p.  17*  m.  9* 
following  the  dynamic  high  point  where  the  performer  is  invited 
to  repeat  the  clashing  fortissimo  note  clusters  with  their 
double  trill  ornamentation  11  due  o  tre  volte  ad  libit.  and 
prior  to  a  recapitulation  of  the  material  of  the  opening  mea¬ 
sures.  Additionally*  a  significant  event  occurs  at  the  mid¬ 
point  of  each  of  these  A  and  B  sections.  In  the  centre  of  A 
(m.  40),  the  Pift  Mosso  section  ushers  in  one  of  the  few  melodie 
of  "Musettes"*  a  polymodal  scale  pattern  which  describes  a 
long  inverted  arc.  At  m.  105*  the  middle  of  section  B,  a 
pedal  point  on  D  is  reached  which  will  be  sustained  until  the 
end  of  the  piece.  Further  smaller  subdivisions  can  be  noted* 
and  often  these  constitute  7-Hieasure  blocks.  For  example* 
mm.  1-7  are  over  a  basic  A~E  drone*  ornamented  with  an  appog- 
giatura  figure?  mm.  8-l4  feature  ornamentation  by  double 
trills;  in  mm.  15-22  the  appoggiatura  figure  is  thickened  to 
3  voices*  and  this  figure  is  alternated  with  trill  ornamenta¬ 
tion. 

As  for  the  musical  ideas  themselves*  the  basic  material 
is  minimal.  The  focus*  as  has  been  suggested*  is  mainly  on 
the  drone,  but  the  simple  bare  fifths  that  one  normally  associ¬ 
ates  with  the  bagpipes  are  never  heard.  Instead*  clusters  of 
minor  2nds  pick  up  the  drone *s  impurity  of  sound*  while  an  as¬ 
sortment  of  trills  and  tremolos  represent  its  continuing  re¬ 
verberations  (Example  11). 
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Ex.  11.  Musettes:  Elaborations  of  the  drone 


Bartok's  use  of  the  appoggiatura  figure,  another  salient 
feature  of  "Musettes18,  clearly  derives  from  the  nature  of  the 

instrument  itself.  When  the  holes  of  the  chanter  are  suddenly 

11 


stopped,  there  is  a  resultant  after-sound. 11  Thus,  the  begin 


ning  chord  of  m.  1 


2  becomes  in  m.  3 


Ik 

BT~^ — 

t= 

A  subsequent  counterpart  appears  in  extended  form  in  m.  15. 


The  trills  and  tremolos  themselves  could  be  viewed  as  repeated 
extensions  of  the  2-note  appoggiaturas .  Indeed,  illustrative 
examples  of  Bart6k's  skill  in  manipulating  a  small  amount  of 
material  abound  in  "Musettes" :  a  trill  and  tremolo  in  m.  35 


11  1PJA*  *  P*  245. 


' 


- 


c ° me  an  appoggiatura  whose  atypical  crescendo 

fdt 


Hg 


f 


Ac 


fm 


provides  a  humorous  twist  in  m 


•36,5^P 

l  V 


and  next  furnish  an  accompanying  figuration  in  m.  4l ! 

Melodic  elements  are  few  in,8Musettes*  Besides  the  long 
scale  passage  previously  referred  to,  only  one  other  melody 
appears,  over  the  D  pedal  point  in  the  final  half  of  section  B 
(Example  12). 

Ex.  12.  Ibid. 8  pp.  18-19.  mm.  18-19.  1-4. 


This  section  seems  to  conform  to  the  *aprajas*  in  the 
bagpipe  music  of  Bartok‘s  researches.  Such  sections  were  in¬ 
terludes  at  a  quicker  tempo,  often  with  an  alteration  between 
tonic  and  dominant  from  bar  to  bar.  These  interludes  were 
considered  the  most  important  by  the  pipers  because  out  of 
them  could  grow  extended  improvisatory  sections.  In  "Musettes 
Bart6k  casts  his  apraja  tune  in  the  Lydian  mode  and  arranges  i 
in  the  characteristic  appoggiatura  figuration.  His  bar  by  bar 
opposition  is  not  the  traditional  tonic/dominant  one,  but 
rather  that  between  the  tense  raised  4th  of  the  Lydian  mode 
(0$)  and  the  more  relaxed  A. 
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The  set  of  notes  F#A  provides  Bartok  with  another  cell 
out  of  which  innumerable  variants  grow, 
m.  45  after  the  long  scale  melody? 

Several  manipulations  follow  (Example  13) « 


It  appears  first  in 


nw — 1M~ 


Ex.  13.  Ibid. s  Manipulations  of  the  F#A  cell 
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From  mm.  9-12,  p.  16,  Bartok  carefully  marks  out  these  2. specific 
notes  with  his  tenuto  signs  that  call  for  a  special  heaviness 
(Example  l4) . 

Ex.  14.  Ibid.*  p.  1 6,  mm.  9-12. 


This  cell  makes  its  final  ax>pearance  as  the  concluding  articu¬ 
lation  of  the  piece  (Example  15)* 

Ex.  15®  Ibid.,  p.  19»  mm.  17-20. 
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"THE  NIGHT’S  MUSIC" 

Bartok's  sensitivity  to  the  sounds  of  the  outdoors  at 
night  finds  eloquent  expression  in  what  is  the  best-known  com¬ 
position  of  the  cycle,  "The  Night’s  Music".  That  BartSk  him¬ 
self  held  it  in  the  highest  regard  might  be  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  only  one  of  the  set  to  which  he  appended 
a  dedication  (to  his  wife,  the  pianist  Ditta  Pas z tori ) .  Addi¬ 
tionally,  this  piece  is  the  presager  of  other  subsequent  slow 
movements  of  the  same  type  (for  example,  in  the  4th  and  5th 
string  quartets)  in  which  Bartok  uses  what  Karpati  refers  to 
as  *  micromelodies •*  to  suggest  the  sounds  of  nature  and  noc¬ 
turnal  creatures . Such  were  the  sounds  that  Bartok  heard 
in  the  peaceful  nights  on  the  Great  Plain  when  he  visited  his 
sister  in  Bekes  County. ^ 

"The  Night's  Music"  comprises  three  sets  of  musical  mat¬ 
erial  and  culminates  in  a  final  section  in  which  all  are  mingled. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  from  a  formal  point  of  view  that  at 
the  mid-point  of  the  composition  (m.  35)  a  recapitulation  of 
the  opening  material  (A)  occurs,  while  at  the  mid-point  of 
this  first  half  (m.  17)  the  second  set  of  material  (B)  is  initi¬ 
ated. 


12  J.  Karpati,  Bartok's  String  Quartets  (Budapest:  Corvina 
Press,  1975),  P*  12. 

13,  B4la  Bartok  Jr.,  "Remembering  My  Father,  Bela  Bartok,"  in 
Bartok  Studies,  comp,  and  ed.  Todd  Crow  (Detroit,  Mich. t  In¬ 
formation  Coordinators,  Inc.,  1976),  p.  1 51 • 
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The  'beginning  of  A  is  notable  for  its  static  quality* 
little  is  happening.  Within  the  stationary  5-note  chromatic 
clusters  alternating  accented  notes  are  buried  (Example  15). 
Ex.  15*  The  Night’s  Music,  p.  20,  mm.  1-2. 


seen  above,  i.  e.  OAbF#  and  AbGAjf  .  Revolving  as  it  does 
around  G,  this  patterning  seems  to  define  G  as  the  key  centre. 
Additionally,  G  is  the  central  pitch  of  the  cluster,  it  occurs 
repeatedly  throughout  the  melody  of  E,  and  it  is  the  pitch 
that  is  usually  heard  at  the  beginning  and  ending  of  the  A 
material. 

Out  of  the  opening  hum  of  the  first  2  measures,  the  micro- 
melodic  gestures  begin  to  appear,  in  an  ordering  from  the  sim¬ 
plest  to  the  most  complex,  and  in  a  progression  which  sees 
fewer  and  fewer  rests  in  between. 

In  his  analysis  of  "The  Night’s  Music”  Garth  Hobden  makes 
some  insightful  observations,  particularly  in  the  field  of 
acoustical  perception.  It  is  said  that  80$  of  the  informa¬ 

tion  that  one  receives  from  his  environment  is  through  the 
sense  of  sight*  When  one  steps  out  into  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  aural  perception  is  initially  somewhat  confused,  Hobden 


14  Garth  Hobden,  "Night  Musics  Analysis  of  Bart&k  and  Crumb" 
(unpublished  paper,  University  of  Alberta,  1980). 


suggests,  deprived  as  it  is  of  any  visual  corroboration*  The 
opening  pianissimo  note  clusters  serve  to  suggest  this  con¬ 
fusion. 
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As  one's  ears  become  accustomed  to  the  humming  vibrations, 
the  micromelodic  gestures  appear  (Example  16)^  liberally  spaced. 


can  appear  in  closer  temporal  relation  one  to  the  other  and 
still  be  recognisable  to  the  listener* 

As  for  the  composition  of  the  events  themselves,  they  con¬ 


form  in  large  part  to  the  consecutive  chromatic  steps  of  the 
initial  note  cluster.  A  derivation  of  the  events  of  Example 


16  yields*  H 
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Section 

B  comprises 

4  lines  of  a  folksong-like  structure 

that  could  be  schematized  aabc.  An  interesting  feature  is 
Bar  to  It' s  insertion  of  2  4/4  measures  within  the  5/k  setting 
to  accomodate  the  fewer  syllables  of  b  and  rescue  the  scheme 
from  a  sing-song  kind  of  predictability. 

The  spatial  arrangement  of  the  melody  is  also  noteworthy. 
The  texture  is  spare,  with  the  right  hand  melodic  line  lying 
high  in  the  treble  and  doubled  3  octaves  below  in  the  bass. 
Interspersed  throughout  are  repetitions  of  the  initial  note 
clusters  and  the  previously  noted  repeated  G.  For  the  second 
strophe  of  the  melody  the  single  treble  line  is  doubled  an 
octave  below. 


The  2-bar  recapitulation  of  the  material  of  A  (m,  35) 
serves  as  a  bridge  leading  to  C,  a  lively  flute  tune  embedded 
in  another  4-line  strophe.  The  arrangement  of  the  melody  over 
the  accompanying  left  hand  triads  in  root  position  is  germane 
to  the  white  note/biaek  note  structure  of  the  keyboards  the 
right  hand  is  playing  largely  on  black  notes,  and  the  left 
hand  exclusively  on  white  notes .  ^  The  combination  of  the  two 
defies  any  traditional  kind  of  harmonic  analysis.  Stuart 
Thyne  suggests  in  his  analysis  of  Bartok's  Eight  Improvisations 
on  Hungarian  Peasant  Songs  Op,  20  that  such  accompaniments 
cohere  because  of  the  step-wise  progression  of  the  bass  line- (E: 
ample  16.^ 


each  line  of  the  strophe,  and  it  is  followed  by  a  new  cluster 
of  all  the  pitches  embraced  within  the  interval  of  a  perfect 
5th  (  third  measure  of  example  16  above).  With  this  explosive 
sound  the  dimension  of  noise  is  added  to  BartSk's  expressive 
means.  As  in  the  works  of  Henry  Cowell  (whom  Bartok  met  in 


15  Robert  Ehle,  '’Twentieth  Century  Music  and  the  Piano," 
in  Piano  Quarterly  96  (Winter  1976-77)*  pp.  28-31. 

lZ  lltuart  Thyne,  "Bartok's  Improvisations j  An  Essay  in 
Technical  Analysis,"  in  Music  and  Letters .  1950. 


London  in  1923) 9  the  individual  pitches  are  secondary?  fore¬ 
most  is  the  effect  of  the  sound  mass  itself. 

The  repetition  of  the  flute  tune,  following  the  inter¬ 
polations  of  a  bar  of  material  from  A,  is  illustrative,  again, 
of  Bartok's  variational  technique.  The  opening  phrase  of  the 
first  statement,  in  8/l6,  describes  the  pattern  seen  in  Example 


The  ambitus  of  the  first  phrase  of  the  second  strophe  is 
the  same,  but,  with  a  new  time  signature  of  3/8,  its  shape  is 
subtly  altered,  as  seen  in  Example  18. 

Ex.  18.  Ibid.,  p.  26.  mm.  9-10. 


Within  the  phrases,  too,  are  subtle  differences  in  rhythm 
and  articulation  which  can  be  noted  in  comparing  p.  26,  m,  11 
with  p,  2?,  m.  1,  as  seen  in  Example  19. 


. 


2? 


Ex.  19*  Ibid.,  p.  26 ,  m.  11,  and  p.  27,  m.  1. 


The  accompaniment,  too,  has  been  subjected  to  variation. 

The  close  position  triads  have  become  open  arpeggiated  chords 
which  alternate  with  arpeggiated  note  clusters  (see  above  example) 
The  final  section  of  "The  Night's  Music",  beginning  at  m, 

58,  integrates  elements  from  all  three  sections. 

First,  the  melody  of  B,  set  a  perfect  4th  lower,  is  combined 
with  the  flute  tune,  and  then  dwindling  fragments  of  the  latter 
sound  above  the  opening  material  of  A  (Example  20). 

Ex.  20.  Ibid.,  p.  28,  mm.  5-6. 


re turns . 


WS 
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"THE  CHASE" 

From  the  first  minor  2nd  that  initiates  the  introductory 
fanfare,  it  is  apparent  that  "The  Chase"  will  hear  little  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  relatively  polite  "Hunting  Songs"  of  19th- 
century  piano  repertoire.  The  fanfare  (or  more  properly,  var¬ 
iants  of  it)  serves  as  a  kind  of  ritornello  between  which  var¬ 
iants  of  a  sweeping  yet  fragmented  melody  are  exposed  against 
various  ostinato  broken  chord  figures  in  the  left  hand.  These 
changes  in  the  left  hand  patterns  signal  the  return  of  the 
fanfare . 

The  opening  fanfare  firmly  establishes  F  as  the  tonal 
centre  of  "The  Chase".  The  key  centre  is  a  vital  component 
of  this  piece  because,  set  up  in  opposition  to  it,  is  an  ac¬ 
cented  repeated  E  which  occurs  in  every  bar  but  3  of  the  left 
hand  chord  patterns.  It  is  this  opposition,  plus  the  breath¬ 
less  quality  of  the  interrupted  right  hand  melodic  figure,  and 
the  breakneck  tempo  that  combine  to  generate  the  extremely 
high  level  of  excitement  so  appropriate  to  a  pursuit. 

From  the  initial  minor  2nd  of  the  fanfare  (which  becomes 
a  harbinger  of  the  opposition  of  the  left  hand  ostinato  against 
the  key  centre  previously  referred  to),  semitones  are  piled 
above  and  below  the  keynote  (Example  21). 

Ex.  21.  The  Chase,  p.  29,  mm.  1-4. 
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Following  these  clashing  chords  the  dynamic  level  drops 
to  piano  and  the  broken  chord  figure  that  will  accompany  the 
melody  begins  to  unfold.  In  a  rhythmic  manipulation  which 
sees  a  different  member  of  the  chord  occurring  on  each  succes¬ 
sive  strong  beat,  the  pattern  emerges  (Example  22). 

Ex.  22.  Ibid*,  p.  29»  mm.  5~9» 


The  left  hand  pattern  quoted  above  is  a  pentatonic  form¬ 
ation  to  which  the  keynote  (F)  has  been  added.  Successive 
variants  of  the  chord  follow  (Example  23). 

Ex.  23*  Ibid.?  Pentatonic  chord  formations. 


The  most  decisive  change  in  the  left  hand  pattern  is  seen 
at  m.  95  (quoted  above);  appropriately,  this  is  the  Golden 
Section  of  the  piece.  Two  pentatonic  formations  are  now  in¬ 
volved.  The  reduction  in  the  number  of  notes  per  measure  (from 
10  to  8)  allows  for  an  even  more  forceful  underpinning  of 
right  hand  activity. 

The  several  components  to  be  noted  in  the  initial  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  right-hand  melodic  figure  will  serve  as  material 
for  developments  in  the  variants  to  follow.  There  are  sweeping 


scale  passages,  distinguished  mainly  by  whole  tone  formations; 
stuttering  repetitions  of  single  notes  which  serve  to  convey  a 


sense  of  breathlessness?  and  certain  seminal  motivic  figures 
(Example  24). 
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Ex.  24.  Ibid. ?  Motivic  germs. 


In  the  first  variant  of  the  right  hand  material,  beginning 
at  m.  45,  the  single-note  melody  is  transformed,  in  large  part, 
into  octaves.  The  second  variant  (m.  75)  consists  for  the  most 
part  of  a  2-voice  counterpoint  of  the  4-note  motivic  germ 
quoted  above  in  which  the  bottom  voice  constitutes  an  inver¬ 
sion  of  the  top. 

Noteworthy  in  the  third  variant  is  the  enlargement  of  the 
octave  to  a  9th,  and  an  embracing  of  the  paradoxical  qualities 
of  both  the  dynamic  and  the  static  that  were  noted  in  the 
melody* s  exposition.  Thus,  repeated  note  patterns  and  scale 
progressions  are  heard  simultaneously  (Example  25). 

Ex.  25.  Ibid.,  p.  36,  mm.  7-8. 


In  place  of  a  fanfare  to  succeed  this  third  variant,  a 
gradual  lessening  of  t.he  dynamic  level  occurs  amidst  broken 
repetitions  of  a  single  F#  in  the  right  hand  (Example  26). 


v 
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The  foregoing  section  serves  as  a  preparation  for  the  final 
build  in  which  the  left-hand  broken-chord  figure  is  extended  in¬ 
to  a  2-octave  arpeggio  format  (Example  27). 

Ex*  2?.  Ibid.,  p.  38,  m.-ll. 


The  right  hand  manipulates  the  previously  quoted  3-note 
germ  motive  in  alternating  single  notes/octaves  and  high/low 
registers,  all  of  which  is  cast  in  a  pattern  of  constantly 
shifting  rhythmic  accents  (Example  28). 


The  tension  engendered  by  the  left  hand  ostinato  patterns, 
the  dissonance  of  the  prevailing  minor  2nds  and  9ths,  and  the 
unflagging  rhythmic  drive  of  "The  Chase",  is  ultimately  resolved 
as  the  2  hands  move  in  contrary  motion  to  a  unison  on  the  key- 
no  te ,  F . 


CHAPTER  IV 


SOME  PERFORMANCE  CONSIDERATIONS 

It  is  instructive  for  the  performer  to  famili¬ 
arize  himself  with  some  aspects  of  Bartok own  pianism.  The 
findings  here  parallel  the  discoveries  to  be  made  in  the  anal¬ 
ysis  of  his  compositions s  every  smallest  detail  worked  out 
with  the  utmost  precision,  and  an  unerring  sense  of  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  these  details  to  the  overarching  form.  A  newspaper 
critic,  noting  Bartok* s  grasp  of  whole  musical  structures, 
writess  "It  is  because  of  this  that  we  have  never  heard  more 
definitely  outlined  phrases,  strong  rhythms  and  cleaner  tones 
than  in  the  playing  of  Bartok."  r 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  percussive  nature  of  Bartok* s 
pianism.  As  noted  previously,  he  did  regard  the  piano  as  a 
percussive  instrument  and  included  it  in  that  category  in  his 
Music  for  Strings ,  Percussion  and  Celesta  (193&) .  Lajos  Her- 
nadi,  a  student  of  Bartok,  recalls  Ba.rt6k's  playing  as  char¬ 
acterised  by  striking  the  piano  with  wrists  and  arms  fixed, 

18 

resulting  in  a  unique  clarity  of  sound.  However,  Andor 
Foldes,  another  student,  cites  the  gentle  and  lyrical  way  in 
which  Bartok  played  many  of  his  own  compositions,  and  this  ob¬ 
servation  is  substantiated  by  the  recordings  that  Bartok  made 
of  his  own  music. ^  Foldes  sums  up  the  two  noteworthy  elements 

1?  Jozsef  Ujfalussy,  Bela  Bartok,  p.  210. 

18  Lajos  Hernadi,  "Bela  BartSk,  Pianist  and  Teachers  Rem¬ 
iniscences  of  a  Former  Student,"  in  American  Music  Teacher, 

22 i 28-31  n3  1973. 

19  Andor  Foldes,  "Bela  Bartok,"  in  Tempo  No*  43  (Spring, 

1 957 ) * 
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of  Bartok*  s  pianisms  his  rhythm  (in  which  M.iron  logic®4  is 
teamed  with  great  flexibility ) %  and  his  sense  of  tone  quality 
(which  Bartok  saw  as  hinging  on  the  relationship  between  sounds). 

In  light  of  the  above  findings,  a  meticulous  study  of  the 
score  would  seem  to  be  of  paramount  importance  for  the  would- 
be  interpreter  of  Out  of  Doors .  Bart6k  was  scrupulous  in  his 
indications  of  phrase  articulations ,  touch  differentiation, 
dynamic  levels  and  tempo  changes?  an  authentic  interpretation 
must  take  all  these  things  into  account. 

While  it  is  outside  the  purview  of  this  paper  to  present 
a  pedagogical  approach  to  each  individual  piece,  a  few  sum¬ 
mary  observations  may  be  made • 

Since  ?With  Drums  and  Pipes”  is  set  largely  in  the  bass 
register,  the  problem  of  clarity  is  the  performer 6 s  largest 
concern.  It  is  necessary  that  rhythmic  groupings  and  shapes 
of  phrases  be  clearly  grasped  in  order  to  be  successfully  con- 
veyed  to  the  listener. 

The  pianissimo  opening  of  the  "Bare  arcHa9'  is  perhaps 
the  greatest  pianistic  challenge  in  that  piece,  and  an  almost 
physical  sensing  of  the  undulating  figure  is  helpful  in  master¬ 
ing  the  requisite  control.  When  the  melody  and  the  single 
staccato  notes  are  added,  the  problem  becomes  one  of  imparting 
to  each  its  own  expressive  quality,  while  at  the  same  time 
judiciously  balancing  the  3-part  texture.  Bartok* s  careful 
markings  are  instructive  in  this  regard. 
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One  of  the  most  helpful  assets  to  the  performer  of  "Mus¬ 
ettes”  is  a  hand  whose  reach  spans  a  tenth,  (Problems  of  ex¬ 
tension  also  occur  in  "The  Chase".)  As  in  the  rest  of  the  cycle, 
Bartok  does  not  provide  pedal  markings;  interestingly ,  it  is  only 
at  the  beginning  of  "Musettes"  that  there  is  an  editorial  in¬ 
dication  of  pedal.  Here,  and  at  measures  23  and  81  where  simi¬ 
lar  material  is  presented,  as  well  as  at  measure  126,  using  the 
sostenuto  pedal  is  helpful.  A  grasp  of  the  inter-relatedness  of 
the  various  sections,  and  the  ability  to  shift  in  accomodating 
the  quickly  changing  moods  are  of  prime  importance  in  the  real¬ 
ization  of  "Musettes", 

"The  Night's  Music"  demands  scrupulous  listening  on  the 
part  of  the  performer  in  balancing  the  sonorities  of  the  3-part 
texture  of  section  A.  The  micromelodic  gestures  are  the  most 
obvious  component;  each  has  its  own  particular  nuance  to  be 
observed.  Less  evident,  and  apt  to  be  lost  in  the  hum  of  the 
note  clusters,  are  the  accented  half  notes  whose  patterns  must 
be  projected. 

The  performance  demands  of  "The  Chase"  are  totally  differ¬ 
ent  ones.  Here,  because  of  the  unrelenting  presto  tempo  and  the 
long  crescendo  build,  sheer  physical  endurance  is  an  uppermost 
concern.  Two  points  are  instructive  in  this  regard:  maintain¬ 
ing  the  feeling  of  a  hanging,  relaxed  left  hand,  and  sweeping  to¬ 
ward  the  accented  notes  of  the  right-hand  figures.  The  fanfare 
sections  demand  the  negotiation  of  wide  leaps,  and  here  the  total 
relaxation  of  hand  and  arm  while  describing  the  arcs  is  salutary. 


CHAPTER  V 


CONCLUSIONS 

From  the  foregoing  analyses  of  Out  of  Doors  several  gen¬ 
eralizations  regarding  Bartok 's  compositional  procedures  might 
be  made .  Perhaps  the  single  most  important  conclusion  is  that 
Bart6k®s  musical  language,  rooted  in  the  melodic  and  rhythmic 
world  of  folk  music,  remains  constant#  Writes  Erno  Lendvai : 

”His  later  style  does  not  display  a  single  significant  element 
that  was  lacking  when  he  composed  Bluebeard.* s  Castle  (1911)  •"  20 

However,  three  characteristics  somewhat  set  apart  Out  of 
Doors  and  the  other  piano  compositions  of  1926  from  the  earlier 
piano  works.  These  are  a  greater  emphasis  on  linear  writing, 
an  increased  concentration  arising  out  of  the  manipulation  of 
a  minimum  amount  of  material,  and  the  preponderance  of  2nds, 
their  derivative  ?ths  and  9ths,  and  the  extension  of  these  into 
tone  clusters. 

Unique  to  Out  of  Doors  among  these  mature  piano  compositions 
is  their  point  of  departure,  the  world  of  nature.  Not  only 
does  Bartok  furnish  images  of  nature  itself  (as,  for  example , 
in  the  undulating  figure  of  the  "Barcarolla"  suggesting  the 
motion  of  water,  or  the  micromelodic  gestures  of  "The  Night’s 
Music”  imitating  the  noises  of  various  nocturnal  creatures). 

In  the  midst  of  this  world  of  nature  is  the  clear  expression 
of  man  himself,  reflected  in  the  folksong-like  melodies  that 
emerge  out  of  the  picturesque  natural  settings.  Man  is  thus 


,20  Ernp  Lendvai,  "Duality  and  Synthesis  in  the  Music  of 
Bela  Bartok,"  in  Bartok  Studies ,  p.  40 . 
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seen  as  both  in  nature  and  yet  somehow  distinct  from  it. 

This  alliance  of  man  with  nature  Bart 6k  saw  as  the  an¬ 
swer  to  the  dehumanizing  elements  of  society  in  the  troubled 
historical  period  in  which  he  lived.  Man 9 s  separation  from 
nature ,  on  the  other  hand,  is  expressed  in  the  very  creative 
act  itself s  the  artist,  detaching  himself  from  nature  bring 
to  its  unfathomable  vastness  the  order  of  a  coherent  form. 
Thus  BartSk,  with  Out  of  Poors, has  produced  an  expression  of 
nature  which  can  be  perceived  from  many  perspectives?  as  a 
philosophical  statement,  as  a.  pictorial  representation,  as 
the  manifestation  of  a  unique  musical  craft. 


. 
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